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between his newly-wedded wife and his young scientist.
Davy took a small box of chemical apparatus in order to
conduct experiments during his tour. He also worked in
Paris laboratories. While in France he heard of the dis-
covery of a substance which becomes a violet-coloured gas
when heated. He seized the clue and worked out the
properties of the substance, and named it iodine, showing
that it was an element similar to chlorine. This achieve-
ment with the equipment of his travelling-box of apparatus ,
was technically remarkable, but made much ill-feeling as
the French chemists considered he had stolen a theme
which they had discovered and which they were examining.
Davy continued his tour in Italy, and visited Volta, who
was astonished by his shabby appearance. Throughout his
travels Davy, consciously or unconsciously, extracted the
maximum latitude allowed him in virtue of his scientific
eminence. As an observer has reported, he sometimes
behaved like a coxcomb, but his courageous assertion of the
privileges of a distinguished scientist, even if inspired more
by social ambition than respect for science, contributed
towards the establishment of an increased public estimation
of the importance of the scientific contribution to culture.
Davy helped to create the social prestige of the modern
scientist. He received only one honorary degree from a
university, but his successor Faraday received many.
After his return to England Davy spent more and more
time in country house parties. He thoroughly enjoyed
shooting and fishing. He visited his wife's relative, "Walter
Scott, and strained to establish his position as an aristocrat.
Within three years his marriage had proved a conspicuous
failure. His wife had no children, and had no interest in
domestic life. Davy's brother wrote that Lady Davy was
"fitted to excite admiration rather than love, and neither
by nature happy in herself or qualified to impart, in the
best sense of tlie term, happiness to others." "There was
an oversight, if not a delusion, as to the fitness of their
union/* and "it might have been better for both if they had
never met/' While describing a party he attended in 1838
Ticknor writes; "The aristocracy and fashionable (were